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President’s report 


...Bruce Lindsay 


Congratulation to Marilyn Hewish! 

The first thing to report on this month is the great news that 
Marilyn Hewish has been awarded the Australian Natural History 
Medallion, which is an exceptional achievement and a just 
recognition of Marilyn’s expertise and achievements. It is a well- 
deserved honour and our congratulations go to Marilyn. 

Acknowledgments need also to go to Barry Lingham who, on 
behalf of the Committee and Club, compiled the nomination. The 
GFNC has now had three recipients of this award (also including 
Ted Wheeler and Trevor Pescott), which shows how impressive 
this Club’s work and people are and have been over the years. 
So, I encourage new members to get involved in activities and 
the work of the Club, as this is how we have managed to punch 
above our weight over the years. 

Cadets underway 

And talking about new members, we kicked off the junior’s group 
in August, with the cadets’ first meeting. While we’ll need to build 
up more kids involved in this group, it is a great beginning and I 
extend the Club’s thanks to Jeff and Georgi for all their work and 
inspiration. The cadets are meeting every third Wednesday of 
the month at the GBG meeting room and also there is an 
evening spotlighting trip to the You Yangs at the end of 
September. 

Building up our Conservation Group 

Finally, we are looking to formalise arrangements for our 
conservation group a bit more and get some more members 
involved in its activities. For some time the Club has had a 
'conservation group' within its formal structure, although this 
arrangement has actually operated in a quite ad hoc—and 
probably unsatisfactory—manner. Under the banner of its 
conservation purposes the Club has in recent years been active 
around environmental protection issues, such as making 
submissions to planning panels, participating in CoGG's 
environment advisory committee and involvement in an 
environment effects inquiry and VCAT appeal. 


I am proposing, on behalf of the Committee, that our 
Conservation Group develop a more established structure, with 
regular meetings and with a developed agenda. It is not 
necessary that the group become too formalised. Rather the 
main purposes of the Group would be to help coordinate and 
organise the Club's conservation work, other than where other 
groups (e.g. Bird Group, Fauna Study Group) are already doing 
similar things. 

I am proposing that the focus of the Conservation Group 
generally be twofold: 

(1) to provide a space in which members can get together to 
work on environmental protection, planning, submissions 
to government or agencies or similar initiatives, along the 
lines of work already undertaken and presently underway; 

(2) to provide a space in which members can develop on¬ 
ground scientific, study, monitoring, and/or educational 
projects or activities, and also to build collaborations with 
other organisations to do so, and to develop for instance 
funding proposals. 

These two sets of work may well overlap with each other, and 
they may overlap with other activities members are doing. 
However, this revitalisation of our Conservation Group is 
primarily intended to generate new activity, interests and 
initiatives and bring new people into those initiatives and facilitate 
the sharing of knowledge, ideas and expertise. 

Elissa Ashton-Smith, one of our committee members (and a 
Landcare Facilitator), has agreed to convene the Conservation 
Group for the time being. 

An initial meeting of the Group will be on Saturday 
28 September. Please send me an email or phone me if you are 
interested in getting involved. We will firm up times and locations 
in the course of the month. 


Tonight... 

...Jayden Woolley from CCMA will be talking about the Lower Barwon wetlands. 


At the October meeting... 

... TBA 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web oaae: httD://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 
e-mail address: afnc(a)vicnet.net.au 


We welcome 

Dr Andrea Lindsay and 

Toby Campbell 

to the club 

and wish them a long and happy association. 

Members are encouraged to arrive early at 


The photo on the front cover, by Jenny Carr, is of a Fan-tailed 

general meetings. 


Cuckoo. 

The photo on the back cover, by Jenny Carr, is of a White-eared 



Honeyeater. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 



other members and visitors. 

















Marilyn Hewish awarded the Australian Natural History Medallion 

...Barry Lingham 


T he committee and members of the GFNC congratulate 
Marilyn Hewish on being awarded the Australian Natural 
History Medallion. Marilyn joins several other GFNC members 
who have been awarded this illustrious honour; Roy Wheeler in 
1965, Jack Wheeler in 1977, and Trevor Pescott in 1983. 

For more than 30 years, Marilyn has demonstrated an on-going 
commitment to expanding our knowledge of Australian natural 
history. She has had major influences at a national level in the 
field of ornithology through publication of her works in books, 
journals, papers and articles. Marilyn has given countless talks 
and presentations to a wide range of environmental and 
community groups, as well as formal presentations to 
ornithological groups. 

Within the GFNC, Marilyn helped establish a network of 
volunteer counters, with standardised count forms and 
instructions. Marilyn’s influence on a generation of Victorian bird 
enthusiasts has been substantial. From guidance in the methods 
of completing accurate and consistent count results through to 
education about the characteristics, habits and movements of 
Australian birds, Marilyn has inspired and mentored both 
beginning and experienced birders. 

In 1991 Marilyn took over the annual Geelong Bird Report (GBR) 
and in 1993, the first independent GBR was published. The GBR 


is an outstanding publication, with subscribing organisations from 
across Australia and internationally. Marilyn was editor of the 
GBR from 1993 until 2010. 

During the past decade, Marilyn has become an acknowledged 
expert in Victorian moths. She has studied moths, photographed 
them, collected specimens, published papers and authored 
books on moths. She has influenced many others to find out 
more about moths through mothing workshops and talks. 

Marilyn has published 57 articles in the Geelong Naturalist, 
mostly on birds and bird behaviour or moths. Marilyn’s monthly 
columns in the Geelong Naturalist have also covered topics as 
diverse as clouds. Killer Whales, solar eclipses ants, moss, trees 
of the Geelong region, the moon, orchids and what a naturalist 
should have in their backpack. Marilyn has led GFNC excursions 
to many sites. Her special knowledge of the Brisbane Ranges, 
Long Forest and areas near Bacchus Marsh, plus Lake Victoria 
and other wetlands, has been shared with all those attending her 
well organised excursions. 

Marilyn epitomises the true naturalist who gains joy and 
inspiration from studying the world we inhabit. She is a most 
worthy winner of this year’s Australian Natural History Medallion. 



Sooty Oystercatcher, Blue Rocks, 13 Aug 2013 Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: The mysterious case of the Tallowwood 

...Trevor Pescott 


T here are now well over 900 gumtrees recognised as full 
species, with many more subspecies, and an unknown 
number of established hybrids such as the Otways Messmate 
Eucalyptus regnans x obliqua. The Messmate was the first 
eucalypt to be named, but as more and more species were found 
and described, it became obvious that a formal arrangement of 
Eucalyptus was needed. 

Long before the full extent of species was realised, Baron von 
Mueller proposed a classification based on the nature of the 
anthers in the flowers; in the early 20th century, Joseph Henry 
Maiden took this system a stage further, and in 1934, William 
Paris Blakely endeavoured to adapt it to the ever-increasing 
number of trees being found. But by then it had become 
impossibly complex and a new method had to be found. So two 
botanists, Lindsay D. Prior and Lawrence A. S. Johnson, began 
the immense task of developing a workable classification of the 
eucalypts, and this was eventually adopted in 1971. 

Prior and Johnson first subdivided the Eucalyptus genus into 
seven subgenera, which in turn were broken into sections, series 
and subseries, then into species and subspecies. It is essentially 
a classification for botanists, particularly those specialising in 


But what has this to do with Geelong—after all, the distribution of 
the Tallowwood is from the north coastal forests of New South 
Wales into Queensland. 

There is a solitary Tallowwood growing at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, between the Information Centre and the gate to 
the south; clearly it has been planted, as have many other 
gumtrees around the picnic area, but unlike the Southern 
Mahoganies west of the Centre, it has not produced any 
seedlings. 

The Tallowwood is a tall, straight-trunked tree with reddish- 
brown, thick, fibrous bark that persists to the upper branches. 
The leaves are discolorous (darker on the upper side), and 
lanceolate shaped. The buds are in clusters at the ends of the 
branchlets, usually 7, but sometimes 9, in each cluster; they are 
club-shaped at the end of a long, tapering pedicel. The seed- 
capsules are small (about 6mm wide). The tree flowers in spring. 

The question is—how did a Tallowwood get to be planted at the 
Nature Reserve? 

At the time the land was purchased, first the ‘old 
block’ then the ‘new block’ and revegetation and 
tree-planting in general, was with ‘bird-attracting 
Australian plants.’ We hadn’t tried to plant local 
native species, indeed indigenous nurseries 
were largely unknown; we just used trees that 
were useful for birds, and perhaps other wildlife, 
and which were readily available from the 
former Forests Commission of Victoria 
nurseries. We did this with enormous energy, 
back in the 1960s and 70s—at the You Yangs, 
Serendip Sanctuary, Dog Rocks and other 
places, there are examples of this work. 



The flowers of the Tallowwood, showing the long, tapered pedicel. 

eucalypts, and not easily interpreted by the average field 
naturalist. But the same could be said for any formal 
classification of species, whether this be insects, fungi and some 
other branch of natural history. 


The late Jack Wheeler was an avid tree-planter, 
and as Chairman of the OGNR Committee of 
Management fostered planting all sorts of 
Australian trees at the reserve. He was also a 
keen bird-watcher, and often travelled through 
New South Wales into Queensland during his 
holidays. I wonder...did he see, one day, a 
Tallowwood in full flower, with throngs of 
lorikeets, friarbirds and other honeyeaters feeding 
on the abundant nectar, and decide this would be good at the 
reserve? We’ll never know, of course, but the fact that there is a 
grove of six River Peppermints—trees native to the same region 
as the Tallowwood—close by suggests that they were not a 
random planting. 


The first step, that of fitting a tree into a subgenera, is to 
determine its ‘interbreeding incompatibility’. While the various 
species within each subgenera can produce hybrids with others 
in the same subgenera, they cannot do so with those in different 
subgenera. 

The Tallowwood Eucalyptus microcorys is the sole member in 
the subgenus Alveolate—it is unable to hybridise with any other 
species. The name Alveolate is derived from the Latin for 
honeycomb, this referring to the Tallowwood seeds most of 
which have a slightly honeycombed surface. 


There are many other non-indigenous eucalypts in the same 
area at the reserve. Western Australians mostly, but these trees 
were being widely promoted, and planted, right across the region 
around the same time. 

Reference: 

Brooker, M.I.H. & Kleinig, D.A. (2006) Field Guide to the 
Eucalypts, Vol.1, 3rd edn. Blooming Books, Melb. 
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The leaf showing the central and secondary veins, and the The Tallowwood bark, reddish brown, deeply fissured and 

island oil-glands that glow like golden specks. fibrous. 


Additions to the iibrary 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Y OU can now view the GFNC library catalogue on our 
webpage—look under the first tab (Activities) and click 
on ‘Our Library’. There you will find three PDF files and you 


can choose between Dewey order, author order or title 
order. 

The following books have been added to the library: 


A Bush Capital Year, Ian Fraser & Peter Marsack, 578.09947 
FRA] 

A Complete Guide to Finding the Birds of Australia, Richard 
Thomas, Sarah Thomas, David Andrew & Alan McBride, 

2011 [598.2994 THO] 

A Guide to Australia’s Spiny Freshwater Crayfish, Robert B 
McCormack, 2012 [595.38 MCC] 

Atlas of Leaf Venation and Oil Gland Patterns in the Eucalypts, 

M I H Brooker & D Nicolle, 2013 [582.160 BRO] 

Australian Bird Names: A Complete Guide, Ian Fraser & Jeannie 
Gray, 2013 [598.0994 FRA] 

Australian Land Snails Vol. 1, a Field Guide to Eastern 
Australian Species, J Stanisic, M Shea, D Potter & O 
Griffiths, 2010 [594.390 STA] 

Birds of Prey of Australia: A Field Guide, Stephen Debus, 2012 
[598.90 DEB] 

Collecting Ladies: Ferdinand von Mueller and Women Botanical 
Artists, Penny Olsen, 2013 [740.922 OLS] 

Flora of Australia Vol 39, Alismatales to Arabs, 2011 [584.90 
FLO] 


Flora of Australia Vol.26, Meliaceae, Rutaceae, Zygophyllaceae, 
2013 [584.90 FLO] 

Life in a Gall, Rosalind Blanche, 2012 [632.2 BLA] 

Microscopic Worlds: Bacteria, Fungi, Lichens & Plants, Kerry 
Swanson, 2012 [586 SWA] 

Microscopic Worlds: Bugs of the Land, Kerry Swanson, 2012 
[595.7 SWA] 

Microscopic Worlds: Bugs of the Ocean, Kerry Swanson, 2012 
[577.7 SWA] 

Science on Ice: Four Polar Expeditions, Chris Lander, 2011 
[910.911 LAN] 

Sponges, LisaGoudie, Mark Norman & Julian Finn, 2013 
[593.40 GOU] 

The Action Plan for Australian Birds 2010, SJ Garnett, J K 
Szabo & G Dutson, 2011 [598.0994 GAR] 

The Field Guide to the Birds of Australia, Graham Pizzey, Frank 
Knight & Sarah Pizzey, 2012 [598.20 PIZ] 

Waders: The Shorebirds of Australia, David Hollands & Clive 
Minton, 2012 [598.30 HOL] 
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GFNC excursion: Bellarine Rail Trail 
18 August 2013 

...Deborah Evans 


n a day only for the hardy (or foolhardy perhaps) with a 
strong wind blowing but fortunately no rain, six GFNC 
members joined Alistair Mackintosh, Fred Cook and Peter 
Cowden from the Friends of the Bellarine Rail Trail at Moolap to 
explore a few stretches of the 18 km Geelong to Drysdale 
section of the Rail Trail that the Friends look after. 

The Friends are a voluntary group that became incorporated in 
April 2002, but the first section we looked at (Moolap) contained 
earlier plantings, much of them done or organised by Alistair. 
The trees here are now well established and have to be kept 
pruned to keep the path clear for service vehicles—fire vehicles 
for example now require 4 m wide by 4 m high access. There 
are a handful of exotics e.g. Fuschia Gum, but the rest of the 
trees are indigenous with appropriate provenance, and the 
flowering wattles, particularly the Gold Dust Wattle made a 
spectacular sight. This first stretch of the trail also enabled the 
Friends to show us other aspects of their work including the 
seats (24 of which have now been put in) and the marker signs 
(34, one per km) that show distances from Geelong, Drysdale 
and Queenscliff as well as providing emergency location 
information. The Friends have also worked with CoGG, who are 





Silvereye, with lerp. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 



the trail managers, on the design and information for signs that 
explain some of the history of the rail line and its former stations 
and sidings. 

Our first walk ended at Kildorary Rd, where we could look east to 
the Trees for Life plantings undertaken by various local funeral 
parlours to enable people to plant a tree to remember a loved 
one. We returned to the cars with one brief drop in the wind that 
improved our bird list considerably, including a little flock of 
Silvereyes moving through the trees—probably there before but 
hunkered 
down! 

Our second 
stop, at 
Leopold, was 
at Christie’s Rd 
where there is 
a shelter and 
toilet and 
where the 
plantings in 
this urban 

stretch of the trail have been done in the form of ‘garden beds’ 
that allow CoGG to mow round them. Near the shelter is one of 
the most recent ‘rock garden’ plantings which is showing 
amazing growth. We walked back towards Geelong on the 
sealed path, noting the self-seeding of a number of species as 
well as some of the remnant trees such as boobiallas and 
peppercorns. As well as Manna Gums, Red Gums and 
Blackwoods, this stretch has a number of shrubs and 
understorey species such as Golden Spray (Native Broom), 
Kangaroo Apple, Hop Goodenia, Fragrant Salt Bush and Flax 
Lillies. Since 2002 the Friends have put in approximately 15 000 
volunteer hours with about 75 000 plantings. The Barwon Water 
Nursery is their main source of plants now, and they also harvest 
seed and grow seedlings themselves. They have a few small 

sections to finish and then aim to 
concentrate on understorey 
plantings and maintenance, part 
of which is an ongoing program of 
weed spraying. 

After lunch we proceeded east to 
our final stop at Curlewis Rd 
where we inspected the Aleppo 
(Gallipoli) Pine and the Avenue of 
Honour of Bellarine Yellow Gums 
planted in conjunction with the 
RSL. By this stage the winds were 
at gale force and the signal to 
retreat was sounded! 

Our thanks to Alistair, Fred and 
Peter for joining us in such 
inclement weather and showing 
us the features of their work which 
has contributed so much to this 
major asset on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. 


Bird list, 

compiled by David Boyle 


Spotted Dove 2 

St raw-necked Ibis 9 

Black-shouldered Kite 1 
Masked Lapwing 2 

Rainbow Lorikeet 5 

Eastern Rose! la 5 

Red-rumped Parrot 2 

Superb Fairy-wren 3 

Striated Thornbill 2 

Spotted Pardalote 1 

Noisy Miner 1 

Red Wattlebird 6 

New Holland Honeyeater 2 
Grey Butcherbird 1 

Australian Magpie 9 

Pied Currawong 1 

Willie Wagtail 2 

Little Raven 2 

Magpie-lark 1 

Silvereye 12 

Common Blackbird 3 

Common Starling 1 

Common Myna 1 

House Sparrow _9 
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Out and about: Taking the rough with the smooth 

... Valda Dedman 


Tree-ferns 

There are other differences, of course. However, the easiest way 
to tell tree-ferns apart is to look at and feel the trunk. Tree-ferns 
are not trees of course and the trunks are really upright roots, 
rhizomes, from the top of which grow fronds, long tapering 
fronds. The fronds of the Soft Tree-fern Dicksonia antarctica 
have a clump of red-brown hairs at the base, which persist on 
the trunk after the frond has fallen so that the apex of the trunk is 
covered with these ginger-brown hairs. The trunk is further 
covered with a dense layer of fibrous matted rootlets in which 
other smaller ferns may be growing. The thick covering of 
rootlets builds the trunk into a massive construction, sometimes 
with fantastic buttresses or with two trunks bound together. The 
trunk of the Rough Tree-fern Cyathea australis may also be 
massive and up to nine or even 12 metres high. It has 
adventitious roots growing on it, but is also clad with the butts of 
previous fronds. The butts are rasp-like, covered with pointed 
tubercles. The pattern of the frond butts can be an indicator of 
growth behaviour in wet and dry seasons. 

There are three species of Cyathea in the Otways, C. australis, 
the Rough, C. cunninghamii, the Slender and C. x marascens, 
the Skirted, which is said to be a sterile hybrid of the Slender and 
Rough. The remains of its dead fronds usually hang around its 
trunk like a skirt. It is found in scattered locations in the Otways, 
in Eastern Victoria and at only three sites in Tasmania. It always 
occurs where both its parents are present, but is much shorter 
than either. It has a more massive trunk and crown than the 
delicate Slender Tree-fern which can grow to a height of 20 
metres with a diameter of just 8-10 cm, and does not become 
fertile until at least 25 to 30 years old. Even at full maturity the 
trunk may be only 25 cm in diameter; the fern will perhaps then 
be 100 years old. Both Cyathea and Dicksonia are ancient 
genera; they have been recorded from 300 000 million years 
ago. 


The Eucalypts 

We call them all gum trees, but only the smooth-barked 
eucalypts are technically 'gums'. They shed their bark annually, 
in ribbons (Manna Gum Eucalyptus viminalis), flakes (Red Gum 
E. camaldulensis) or strips (Blue-gum E. globulus). The others, 
with persistent bark, include the long-fibred stringybarks, short- 
fibred peppermints, close-grained box or the deeply-furrowed 
ironbarks. Don't be fooled by 'white ironbarks'! They are the 
Yellow Gums, E. leucoxylon (leucoxylon = white bark, to confuse 
you further). They have yellowish or mottled smooth bark on 
most of the trunk; their wood is very hard and this, together with 
other characteristics, places them in the 'ironbark' group, 
according to Costermans (1994). This writer also has a group of 
'rough-barked gums', which include the local Yarra Gum E. 
yarrensis, the long-leaved Box E. goniocalyx and Scentbark E. 
aromaphloia. Once you start looking at our lovely iconic trees, 
you will see that some are rough below and smooth above, in 
varying degrees. 

Names as indicators 

The Latin tag 'scabra' means 'rough', so it should be an indicator 
of roughness somewhere about a plant. Pultenaea scabra, the 
Rough Bush-pea has small rough, dark green almost heart- 
shaped leaves. 'Mollis' means 'soft', and Pultenaea mollis has 
soft narrow leaves whose margins are often inrolled. Both are 
found in the Anglesea district and leaf shape is just as important 
as texture for identification. Dillwynia glaberrima, the Smooth 
Parrot-pea does not have hairy leaves. 'Glaber' means 'bald'. 
There is a hairy variety, first found on Mt Imlay near Eden, 
originally termed var. pubescens, a contradiction in terms. 
Slender Dodder-laurel Cassytha glabella has smooth stems; 
Downy Dodder-laurel C. pubescens has hairy stems, buds and 
fruit. That is the simple way to tell them apart. Some people call 
them Devil's Twine. These parasitic creepers start life in the soil, 
then when they have found a suitable host plant to latch on to via 
their haustoria, they release their hold on the ground. Look for 
little dusky-blue butterflies when you find dodders. 

Frogs and toads 

People used to claim that a frog 
with warty skin was a toad. The 
skin of Australia's only true 
toad, the introduced and 
poisonous cane toad is indeed 
dry and warty. It is their 
external parotoid gland on the 
back, neck and shoulders, 
which looks like a wart, that 
distinguishes them from our 
frogs. However, some of our 
most revered frogs also have 
rough skin. Another name for 
the Growling Grass Frog Litoria 
raniformis is the Warty Bell 
Frog, which helps distinguish it 
from its near cousin the smooth 
-skinned Green and Golden 
Bell Frog L. aurea. Both of 
them can produce a toxic 
secretion through glands in the 
skin, which can be harmful to 
other animals and cause 
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irritation to humans. Their diet is insects. 

The Green and Golden Bell Frog also 
eats other frogs. During the breeding 
season the female's feet become 
somewhat blue, while the male's legs 
turn rusty orange. The Mallee Spadefoot 
Toad Neobatratus pictus is a burrowing 
frog, which develops small round horny 
capped warts on its back, sides and legs 
when it is reproductively active. 

Butterfly eggs 

If you found a butterfly's egg, could you 
tell, from its shape and texture, to which 
family it belonged? It could be a smooth 
round egg, a tall ribbed egg, a mandarin¬ 
shaped, turban-shaped, or spindle- 
shaped egg. They are all so tiny it would 
be difficult to tell without a good lens and 
there is not a great deal of information to 
readily available to help us. All butterfly 
eggs have a depression at the top 
containing a tiny aperture called a 
micropyle, through which the male sperm 
enters the egg. The egg shell is 
sometimes smooth, but more likely to be 
sculptured, often with vertical ribs 
radiating out from the micropyle. The 
pale cream egg of the Varied Sedge- 
skipper Hesperilla donnysa delos has 
about 48 vertical lines. 

The eggs of the Blues, the Lycaenidae usually have a reticulated 
pattern of ridges and pits, sometimes with extra knobs, 
projections or spines at the intersection of the ridges. Zizina otis 
the Common Grass-blue has densely-pitted mandarin-shaped 
eggs that start green and change to white or pale blue, and have 
a complicated decoration of triagonal and hexagonal facets and 
spines, so that they appear spiky all over. This tiny Blue is one of 
the commonest butterflies in Australia and has recently been 
found in increasing numbers in Hawaii. The eggs are sometimes 
so common on all soft parts of the food plant (one of many in the 
pea family) that it can have a speckled appearance, but I have 
not seen a plant covered in this way. But then, I have never 
looked. (Memo to self: keep your eyes open when around pea 
plants.) The eggs of the Meadow Argus are green, domed with 
strong vertical ribs and fine horizontal ones and are laid singly on 
the larval food plant; Common Brown females just drop their 
cream eggs among grass. The Spotted Jezebel Delias aganippe 
lays her bottle-shaped, orange-yellow eggs on the food plant 
(mistletoe. Cherry Ballart) in batches of up to 75. 

For the best guide to the eggs of the butterflies of Victoria, 
please visit this site: 

http://museumvictoria.com.au/discoverycentre/websites-mini/art- 

of-science/butterflies-of-victoria/ 

where you will find stunning pictures with links to butterflies. I 
guarantee you will be amazed. 

Skinks 

Lizards are covered in scales. Skinks have overlapping scales 
that are usually smooth and contain small plates of bone. The 
blue-tongue lizard is our largest skink, and is plump, with short 
stout legs. The Blotched Blue-tongue Tiliqua nigrolutea is dark 
with pale patches; the Eastern Blue-tongue T. scincoides is grey 


with brown stripes across the body; the 
Western Blue-tongue T. occipitalis of 
the mallee has much wider stripes. 

They live in open country but also 
suburban gardens, where they can help 
to keep down the snail population. They 
shelter at night under tussocks or rocks 
(or under the house). They come out 
early to soak up the sun, which they 
need to be active. If threatened they 
open their vivid pink mouth wide to 
display their bright blue tongue in a 
threat display. They may hiss and 
flatten their body to make themselves 
look bigger. 

The Shingleback or Stumpy-tail Lizard 
T. rugosa is also a 'blue tongue' lizard 
that looks much the same from both 
ends and relies on this subterfuge 
initially for defence. If really threatened, 
it too will display the bright pink lining of 
its large mouth and stick out its blue 
tongue and hiss and flatten. It is 
sometimes called the Pinecone Lizard 
because it looks as prickly as a pine 
cone. Its scales are rough but not 
sharp and larger than those of other 
blue tongues. 

Each scale on the back and tail of Cunningham's Skink Egernia 
cunninghamiends in a sharp keel; those on the tail are largest. It 
likes to live in rock crevices and those scales make it difficult for 
predators to dislodge. 

Rough or smooth, warty or smooth, bald or hairy, ribbed or plain, 
flat or keeled. There are many variations on the theme. 

References 

Common, I. F. B. & Waterhouse, D.F. (1981) Butterflies of 
Australia, rev. edn, Angus and Robertson, London. 
Costermans, L. (1994) Trees of Victoria and Adjoining Areas, 5th 
edn, Costermans Publishing, Frankston, Vic. 
museumvictoria.com.au/discoverycentre/mv-field-guide 
Wakefield, N. A. (1975) Ferns of Victoria and Tasmania, rev. 
edn, (J.H. Willis), Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, 

Melbourne. 


Back by popular demand 
Club Clothing 

A new order for club clothing is being considered. Again we 
need a minimum number of 10 items to put an order 
through. An order form will be available in next month's 
Naturalist. 

Anyone really keen can email Tracey Hinton to indicate if 
we are likely to get enough interest at: 

Tracey. Hinton(a)gmail.com 

We are also considering getting some lapel pins at roughly 
$5 each. For this we will need to order around 50. So any 
interest in these would also be appreciated. 


Cunningham’s Skink with sharp scales 



Eastern Blue-tongue with smooth scales 
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What's up 


...Dean Hewish 


T he most spectacular object in the evening sky at present is 
Venus, which is rising higher from the horizon each evening. 
Every time this planet appears in the morning or evening sky, its 
brightness is a surprise. As I have mentioned before in this 
column, it is a good challenge to attempt to see it in broad 
daylight. This is definitely possible and the best way is to wait 
until it is in close proximity with the Moon, which provides 
something to focus your eyes on. The times when these 
situations occur can be found by using planetarium software like 
Stellarium (free) or one of many other similar applications, some 
of which can be obtained cheaply for mobile devices like tablets 
and smart phones. 

Saturn is also in the evening sky and will be close to Venus in 
September. Mercury will also rise to join the other two planets in 
the evening sky during the month. 

A recent noteworthy celestial event is the appearance of a new 
star. This is technically a nova (Latin for new) and is actually a 
giant nuclear explosion. The current event is known as Nova 
Delphini, and appeared on the 14 August in the northern 
constellation Delphinus. The nova is visible from here, but finding 
it is challenging because it never quite reached naked eye 


visibility although it was, and remains, visible with binoculars or a 
small telescope. To find it you will need a sky atlas and a bit of 
determination. The nova should be visible for another month or 
two, although it is already beginning to fade. If you have a go-to 
telescope or a star atlas, you can find the nova in the northern 
sky at the coordinates: R.A. 20:23:30.7, Dec.+20:46:06 . 

This type of explosion is quite well understood and happens 
when a white dwarf star closely orbits another star, often a red 
giant. Both types of star are near the end of their life cycles. The 
white dwarf star has collapsed and consists of matter that is 
highly compressed by an intense gravitational field and raised to 
a very high temperature. The red giant is relatively cool and has 
an extended atmosphere. Tidal forces from the white dwarf strip 
atmosphere from the red giant and the gas accumulates on the 
surface of the white dwarf. When this reaches a critical amount, 
a violent nuclear fusion explosion occurs, which we see as a 
nova. This process can repeat itself and periodic novae are 
known. Several distinct varieties of nova events are recognised, 
varying in maximum brightness and duration. The type depends 
on the characteristics of the stars involved. 

For more information, see http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Nova 


You Yangs Boneseed pull 
24 August 2013 

...Deborah Evans 


or once we had perfect boneseeding weather, calm and 
mostly sunny and just the right temperature for working. With 
four members, four visitors and new ranger Mark, we were able 
to clear the regrowth study area in no time at all. After morning 
tea some continued working along the East Walk track from the 
study area, while others attended to the ‘gardening’ on the hill, a 
few little embarrassing spots of yellow indicating that we had 
missed one or two patches in the past. 

We had lunch in the more sheltered grassy area to the sound of 
birdsong, including a pair of Grey Shrike-thrushes calling to each 
other as they moved through. We discovered that we had only 


just missed sitting on a tiny Dwarf Greenhood and once we ‘had 
our eye in’, we realised how many more of these delightful little 
orchids had started to come out, and how many more leaf 
rosettes there were to hopefully flower this year. 

After a little more gardening on the hill, finishing the staking at 
the study area and another energetic attack along from the study 
area, we called it a day, very satisfied with our efforts. We were 
not able to make progress on the mature growth downhill from 
the West Walk, so that patch still calls for a hopefully large influx 
of volunteers next year. 





Photo: Alison Watson 


Photo: Alison Watson 
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Plumages and moults: Danny Rogers 
Bird Group meeting, 15 August 2013 

...Dean Hewish 


D anny Rogers is well known to GFNC members, especially 
the bird-watchers. He is noted for his study of bird 
plumages and this month gave an overview of the significance of 
feathers and the moulting process. 

Feathers are remarkably light and strong for their weight. They 
are capable of maintaining their integrity despite the enormous 
forces placed on them during flight. They also have an extremely 
high capacity for insulation. Feathers can be very striking in 
colour, shape and pattern. In addition, they are water-repellent. 
They are also indigestible, which means they are resistant to 
bacterial and fungal decay as well as insect attack. However, 
feathers have a downside in that they do not last forever. They 
are subject to wear and tear, and need to be replaced 
approximately once every year. This replacement is referred to 
as moulting. Moult is a growth process and the newly growing 
feathers push out the old ones. Penguins are the only birds that 
moult all of their feathers simultaneously. Moulting is an 
expensive thing for birds to do, with energy costs similar to those 
of breeding. The energy costs are associated with producing 
large quantities of protein and the process involves considerable 
changes in diet, required to boost the birds’ sulphate intake. 
During moults, birds have reduced water repellence and suffer 
increased flight costs in terms of energy efficiency and 
manoeuvrability. A large number of species become flightless 
during a moult of the primary feathers. 

Moult studies often focus on the primaries (flight feathers). A 
normal primary moult starts at the inner primary and moves 
outwards. This whole process usually takes 2 to 4 months but 
duration varies from species to species. Other forms of primary 
moult seen in different species are a simultaneous primary moult, 
where all primaries are shed at once and a centrifugal primary 
moult, where moulting begins in the middle of the primaries and 
moves both outwards and inwards simultaneously. Moults of this 
last kind are seen on raptors and parrots. 

Because the moulting process is costly in terms of food and 
vulnerability, in most species it does not overlap with other 
energetically demanding events such as breeding and migration. 
It is usually compressed in time, taking between two to four 
months in the great majority of species. Very prolonged moults 
lasting more than six months are restricted to very large species 
or to species living in unpredictable arid environments. Moults 
frequently happen after breeding, which is referred to as a post¬ 
breeding moult. 

Danny gave examples of some of the variations in moulting 
strategies used by different species. Hooded Plovers are 
restricted to southern Australia. In south-eastern Australia, they 
are almost exclusively found on surf beaches. They breed and 
spend the entire year on the beach. Because of the nature of the 
habitat, with many environmental and predation pressures, the 
breeding success is very low and birds will often attempt 
breeding many times in a season. They have complete overlap 
of moult and breeding seasons. Individual birds fit into one of two 
sequences: a slow sequence in which a primary feather moult 
does not start until the adjacent inner primary is fully grown and a 
fast sequence in which a primary starts to grow once the inner 
primary is about half grown. Individual Hooded Plovers can 


switch from slow to fast sequence and vice versa. It seems they 
can speed up or slow down their moult if needed. Danny and his 
colleagues have suggested that the moult strategy of Hooded 
Plovers is well adapted to the species’ situation, in that the rate 
of moulting can be changed in response to breeding success or 
failure. Studies of moulting strategies of West Australian Hooded 
Plovers would be of interest, as this population breeds on inland 
salt lakes, where breeding success may be higher. 

Moult strategies of all birds can be placed into one of four 
categories of plumage succession. In the Simple Basic Strategy, 
birds replace their plumage once a year. A Complex Basic 
Strategy occurs in adult birds, which do one complete moult per 
cycle. Most species insert an additional moult into their very first 
cycle, known as the post-juvenile or preformative moult. This is 
the most common moult strategy in terrestrial birds. Usually, 
when the post-juvenile body moult is incomplete, birds replace 
their weak juvenile body plumage, but retain at least some 
juvenile flight feathers and wing coverts until they carry out their 
first complete prebasic moult, after their first year. 

The Complex Alternate Strategy is similar to the Simple Basic 
Strategy in that there is a moult in the first plumage cycle (the 
post-juvenile moult), which is not repeated later in life. There is a 
complete moult (prebasic moult) in every cycle, but in all cycles 
(first cycle and adult) there is an extra, usually partial, moult. This 
is the common moult strategy in species which show seasonal 
change in plumage appearance, such as most waders, most 
terns, fairy-wrens. White-winged Trillers, most ducks, grebes and 
Pheasant Coucals. 

Danny finished with an examination of Grey Plovers, Pluvialis 
squatarola. These birds nest in high arctic tundra but at other 
times of the year are mainly found on low relief coasts in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, where they forage on tidal 
flats at low tide. They are moderately gregarious, and have a 
broad non-breeding distribution. They show breeding plumage 
from April to August and non-breeding plumage between 
September and March. Recent studies of Grey Plovers have 
shown that the vast majority of migrants arriving in Australia are 
females. Worldwide studies of the major flyways suggested that 
females of the species range the furthest in migration, whereas 
the males remain relatively close to the breeding habitat. 

There have been many hypotheses proposed to explain this 
behaviour, which seems to be unique among migratory birds. 
One of the most plausible is based on the observation that male 
Grey Plovers have particularly spectacular breeding plumage, 
which appears following a major moult. Therefore, those male 
Grey Plovers that carry out shorter migrations have more time to 
moult while they are in the non-breeding habitat and can 
therefore develop a brighter breeding plumage, increasing their 
chances of breeding successfully. There are still features of Grey 
Plover migration that are not understood, such as the 
observation that birds using different flyways show different 
male/female ratios in their non-breeding range. However, the 
Grey Plover story emphasises the need to consider moulting 
when trying to explain bird behaviour and also the need to 
protect our shorebirds throughout their non-breeding range. 
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Can’t let the pellies die.... 


ecently I have been minding my niece’s dog for a few 
weeks. I decided that during this time we would try to walk 
the Barwon from Baum’s Weir to the Breakwater, in bits, both 
sides, for our daily exercise. We pretty much achieved this aim 
and I gained a new appreciation for the Barwon and something 
of the work that goes into its care. We saw a female Pink Robin 
near Buckley’s Falls, Rainbow Lorikeets squabbling with Red- 
rumped Parrots over nesting holes beside Red Gum Island, a 
Grey Fantail near the end of Pakington Street, a beautiful White¬ 
faced Heron in full breeding plumage on a log near the fourth tee 
at the golf course, and a pair of Grey Shrike-thrushes by the Wal 
Whiteside Walk, as well as all the usual suspects. 

Early one chill, blustery morning from the car I saw a lot of activ¬ 
ity up ahead. Hundreds of birds were massed around a small 
woman, her short hair swirling in the wind as she reached into a 
bucket and threw something towards the three Australian Peli¬ 
cans trampling around her. I got out to have a look. 

‘Come on pelliel’ she called. ‘Have this one.’ Each pelican in turn 
seized the fish offerings, gulping them down, not without chal¬ 
lenge from the thirty or so Silver Gulls prancing, springing and 
squawking about. 

When they became too obstreperous she shouted at them again 
and again. ‘Go away seagulls!’ waving a stick she had handy for 
the purpose. 

The coots didn’t try, being no match for the more aggressive 
birds, but watched every move intently. Up to two hundred coots 
were pressed closely together, waiting their turn. A dozen or so 
moorhens were on the outskirts of the crowd, and four or five 
Pacific Black Duck swam about on the edges. 

‘You probably think I’m mad,’ she said to me. ‘Maybe I am mad,’ 
she continued, throwing more morsels to the pelicans. 

‘Do you do this every day?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, every day.’ 

‘How long have you been doing it?’ I enquired. 


...Lynne Clarke 

‘For years,’ she replied. ’Go awayV she shouted to the seagulls, 
taking a swipe at them as they raided the packet of minced meat 
she was preparing to distribute. ‘I’ll tell you how it started. I was 
the cox of a rowing crew and one day there were four dead peli¬ 
cans on the edge of the river further up.’ She indicated the 
grassy sward on the other side of the river. ‘I put one into a plas¬ 
tic bag and took it down to the council. I don’t think they did a 
thing about it. They had starved to death. I can’t let the pellies 
die.’ The last of the fish scraps went to the pelicans, and the 
coots pressed closer, ready for their turn. 

‘Maybe it wasn’t starvation,’ I suggested quietly. ‘Maybe it was 
something else.’ 

‘Maybe it was something else, but they were very thin. Their 
bones were sticking out. I can’t let the pellies die.’ 

She scattered half the mince and reached for one of the three 
loaves of bread, tearing it open. As she did so the coots, 
squashed together, moved forward as one and following the 
flung slices of bread rushed to get a bit. The rest of the bread 
followed into the water. For a minute it was a seething mass of 
coots, moorhens, seagulls and ducks grabbing what they could, 
the pelicans sailing out onto the river, satisfied. 

In a moment it was all over, the woman packing up her things 
and driving off, the hundreds of birds slowly dispersing to their 
day’s business. 

It seemed to me that she must have created quite an ecological 
imbalance over the years, as well as possible health issues for 
the birds due to inappropriate diet. Maybe another time I could 
suggest she slowly reduce her offerings. Short of arrest, I don’t 
think there would be any stopping this woman who so loves her 
pellies, unless she decided herself that it was in their best inter¬ 
ests. 

Does anyone know of any other reasons that might cause the 
death of several pelicans? Any information could be useful. 
Please let me know. 



Vale Gwen Pescott 

G wen, along with her parents the late 
Elvie and Harold Pescott, was among 
the first to join the GFNC when it was formed 
in April 1961—truly a ‘founding’ member. She 
retained her membership for well over 10 
years, and attended many of the early 
meetings, excursions and weekenders. 

Her membership lapsed as other activities 
took her spare time, but she retained her 
interest over the years. 

Gwen died peacefully at Bellarine BUPA 
nursing home on 19 August after a long period 
of declining health. 

TP 


ANGAIR Wildflower Show 
21-22 September 
10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

Anglesea Memorial Hall, McMillan St 

These are the weekend attractions: 

* Spectacular displays of indigenous flowers 

* Guided wildflower walks and bus tours 

* Indigenous plants for sale 

* Art and craft exhibitions and stalls 

* Light refreshments throughout the day 

* Children’s activities 

* Swap an environmental weed for a local plant 
Adults $5, Children Free, Students/Pensioners $2 

Winsome Coutts (Publicity Wildflower Show) 5263 3239 or 0413 946 343 

[Volunteers for the GFNC stand please contact Deborah Evans] 
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Singing Honeyeater memories 


...Trevor Pescott 



S everal recent reports of Singing Honeyeaters sighted along the 
ocean coast from Point Lonsdale west to Black Rocks and 
beyond revived memories of one experience I had in January 1960. 
In those days, a small group of enthusiasts regularly walked the 
ocean beach between Black Rocks and Barwon Heads, searching 
for beach-cast seabirds, and we also explored the dunes vegetation 
and wetland behind 13th Beach—Lake Murtnaghurt—for other 
wildlife. 


So it was while doing this that we found a Singing Honeyeater’s 
nest with three well-grown young. It wasn’t an easy site for 
photography, so we removed the nestlings, sat them in a stick in the 
open, and there began taking pictures of the adults feeding their 
offspring. 


That was not at all an unusual thing to do in those days, when there 
were no telephoto lenses, electronic flash units nor even much in 
the way of colour film. We had basic cameras which we operated by 
remote control—often just string tied to the trigger—or perhaps by 
pneumatic means, a rubber bulb attached to a cable release by 
some tubing. It was all pretty primitive. 


So we sat the young honeyeaters on a stick in the open, and the 
adults continued to feed them without hesitation. We soon had our 
‘classic’ bird photographs. What next? We sat the nestlings on our 
hats and again the parents didn’t hesitate to feed them. More 
photographs came easily. We even held the little ones and their 
parents landed on our fingers. It was a wonderful experience, 
winning the confidence of wild birds in that way. 


While all this was going on, we became aware of an onlooker—a 
fox had been attracted to the activity and sat watching from an 
adjacent sand dune. 


We finished the afternoon flushed by the sun and delighted with our 
success in having the honeyeaters accept our invasion of their lives 
so willingly, and that night developed our photographs in our 
primitive darkrooms. 


About eight months later, one cold day in August when we were 
again in the same area, we found a fox tangled up in a rabbit trap 
among the bushes near where the honeyeaters nested. Whether it 
was our onlooker from January, and whether it had hunted ‘our’ 
honeyeater nestlings after we left we could not tell. But we could not 
get in to rescue it—how long it had been trapped there we didn’t 
know, but it was emaciated and obviously in pain. I had no option. I 
went back to Geelong and borrowed a gun, then returned and 
ended its suffering. 


My ‘camera’ companion that day was Duncan Mackenzie, who was 
to become the first Treasurer and Assistant Secretary of the GFNC, 
then first Editor of Geelong Naturalist. 


Brisbane Ranges Wildflower Show 2013 
Sunday 13 October 
9.30 a.m.-4.30 p.m. 

Anakie Hall, Staughton Vale Rd, Anakie 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Point Addis and ironbark Basin 

22 August 2013 
Leader: Craig Moriey 


R ain and wind were forecast, but thirteen of us showed up at 
Point Addis on the morning of 22 August to get a handle on 
the albatross that Craig had promised. The wind was from the 
north-west, and biting, though we were fortunate that the rain 
held off and most of our viewing was done with the winter sun 
streaming across the water providing great light for some of us to 
get our first satisfying views of albatross. -■ 


...Lynne Clarke 

Merrilyn was very pleased that she was the first to see the 
Caspian Tern heading west with its beautiful red beak. 

‘Hear that?’ asked Craig. ‘Rufous Bristlebird.’ Smaller groups of 
us wandered down the track in attempts to see them and to get 
out of the wind. We all heard, but only a few of us saw them. The 
■-sun crept out, warming us a little more. 


Craig organised that the cars be parked a 
few metres back from the rail at the cliff 
edge, so that the telescopes could be set up 
with a clear view and observations and 
sociability could take place in safety. Our 
superb view took in three sides of the ocean 
with Anglesea, way off west, to our right. 

Within moments of setting up their 
telescopes Craig and Rob were discussing 
large numbers of albatross. At last I could 
see them too, lots, swooping and banking 
over the water, some just sitting or ‘loafing’ 
as Craig said. He told us that the groups of 
four and three loafers were Shy Albatross, 
and most of those on the wing too. He 
explained how we could tell the difference 
between them and the few Black-browed Albatross. Both have 
white underwings but the Black-browed have more extensive 
black in the leading and trailing edges, especially the leading 
edge. The underwing of the Shy is predominantly white with a 
fine black edge. 

‘How do you know that the ones sitting on the water are Shy?’ I 
asked Rob. 

He laughed. ‘Oh, we saw them land!’ he said. I was immediately 
less awed by their powers of observation, but Craig later 
explained that if they are seen well. Shy Albatross on the water 
have a duller, paler back and a duller more horn-coloured bill 
than do Black-browed Albatross. 


We decided that there must be about thirty 
Shy Albatross out there, and about five Black 
-browed Albatross. Colin said that there 
could be a seal where the albatross were still 
sitting on the water, but we couldn’t see one. 
Craig explained the jizz of the Black-faced 
Cormorant we saw and how to separate 
them from the other two black and white 
cormorants. Eventually most of the birds had 
moved off, and we decided to drive up to 
Ironbark Basin for morning tea. The wind 
was a little less among the trees, and what a 
spot for bush birds! Immediately we saw a 
small group of Buff-rumped Thornbills, 
together in a loose flock with Eastern 
Spinebills, White-throated Treecreepers, and 
half a dozen Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, 
feeding above and around us. A Kookaburra called in the 
distance. 

Some of us had to leave early, so we didn’t walk very far along 
the track, but were delighted to see two exquisite pairs of Scarlet 
Robin, the males glowing in the dimming light, and the females 
showing their delicate pinkish-orange blush against the tree 
trunks. 

Thank you, Craig, for an excellent morning. 

Bird list p. 12. 


‘Our superb view took 
in three sides of the 
ocean with Angiesea, 
way off west, to our 
right.’ 



Scarlet Robin, male 


Photos; Ros Gibson Scarlet Robin, female 


Photos: Ros Gibson 
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Bird list, compiled by Crai( 

a Morley 


Common Name 

No. 

Location 

Comment 

Galah 

4 

Ironbark Basin 

Pr visiting and excavating hollow. 2nd pr in vicinity. 

Crimson Rosella 

4 

Ironbark Basin 

Flock of olive imm birds flew through. 

Laughing Kookaburra 

2 

Ironbark Basin 

Hd calling. 

White-throated Treecreeper 

6+ 

Ironbark Basin 

Hd and seen; inci several briefly gathered up in MSFF with Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters and Buff-rumped Thornbills. 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

4+ 

Ironbark Basin 

Several hd and seen well in MSFF with Yellow-faced Honeyeaters and White- 
throated Treecreepers. 

Striated Pardalote 

2+ 

Ironbark Basin 

Contact calls hd. 

Eastern Spinebill 

2+ 

Ironbark Basin 

At least 2 chasing and calling, briefly associated with MSFF of Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters and Buff-rumped Thornbills. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

lOe 

Ironbark Basin 

Small flock moving through canopy of woodland in MSFF with Buff-rumped 
Thornbills. Migration?/local movement of honeyeaters. 

Red Wattlebird 

4e 

Ironbark Basin 

Is, 2s flying about. 

Pied Currawong 

2 

Ironbark Basin 

Flew over canopy. 

Grey Fantail 

1 

Ironbark Basin 

Nr picnic area. 

Scarlet Robin 

4 

Ironbark Basin 

2 prs along upper tk. 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

2+ 

Ironbark Basin 

Several hd piping. 

Black-browed Albatross 

5 

Pt Addis 

Offshore. Far less numerous than Shy Albatross. 

Shy Albatross 

30e 

Pt Addis 

Offshore. Many wheeling about into strong WSW wind. Some loafing on 
water. Also drifted W into bay off Anglesea. Far more numerous than Black- 
browed Albatross. 

Australasian Gannet 

lOe 

Pt Addis 

Offshore. Low no of Is and 2s. 

Great Cormorant 

2 

Pt Addis 

Flew past and also loafing on rocks at pt. 

Pied Cormorant 

1 

Pt Addis 

Flew past pt. 

Black-faced Cormorant 

2 

Pt Addis 

Flew past pt. 

Whistling Kite 

1 

Pt Addis 

Over woodland along distant cliffs to E. 

Peregrine Falcon 

1 

Pt Addis 

Perched on cliff to E, early in day. 

Caspian Tern 

1 

Pt Addis 

Flew past pt. 

Pacific Gull 

1 

Pt Addis 

Imm flew past pt. 

Silver Gull 

30e 

Pt Addis 

Flock flew past pt. 

Crimson Rosella 

2 

Pt Addis 

Ads. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

6 

Pt Addis 

Several incI eclipse M. 

Rufous Bristlebird 

5+ 

Pt Addis 

At least 1 seen and several hd. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

14e 

Pt Addis 

Several seen and hd; inci F carrying nest material. 

Brown Thornbill 

4+ 

Pt Addis 

At least 1 seen, several hd with diagnostic bass notes in call. 

Australian Magpie 

60e 

Pt Addis 

Loose flock, pres non-breeding birds, spread across adj agricultural land. 

Pied Currawong 

1 

Pt Addis 

Perched on high branch over rd. 

Welcome Swallow 

2 

Pt Addis 

Flew past pt. 

Common Starling 

34 

Pt Addis 

Flocks of 4, 20e, lOe flew past pt. 

European Goldfinch 

1 

Pt Addis 

Flew past pt. 


GFNC Cadets 

...Jeff Dagg 

A t the Cadet meeting each member 
did a quick show and tell. Annabelle 
brought along bird nests and Tom a 
beautiful butterfly which we think is now 
identified as a Common Brown. Our next 
activity was painting our pots then 
planting bean and watermelon seeds. 
While we were waiting for the paint to dry, we played Dice 
Animals— each member had to roll the dice and gradually 
assemble an animal of their choice out of Play-Doh. At the next 
meeting, we will all bring back our pots and we will see who has 
the greenest thumb. 

If you know anyone who would like to join please let them know 
about us. They would be welcome. 

Next meeting: Wednesday is on 18 September. 

Next outing: Friday 27 September. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Werribee Treatment Plant 
Thursday 24 October 
Leader: Kay Campbell 

So far for this excursion we have five permit-holders available 
to drive their cars to the Treatment Plant for us. Ideally each 
should have no more than three passengers, so each person 
has a window seat. Therefore at the moment there are spaces 
for fifteen people, and bookings will be necessary. Any other 
permit-holder who might be available to drive their vehicle that 
day would be very welcome. 

Please email or speak to Lynne Clarke if you can do so, and to 
book as a passenger. 

Phone: 0439 390 801 Email:: alynneclarke@gmail.eom 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 


Platypus 

1 

13/08/13 

Queens Park. ‘My son, Michael, is visiting from Finland, and took his girlfriend for a walk 
along the Barwon River. They were sitting on the benches near Queen’s Park bridge, 
when a Platypus popped up. It stayed around for about 10 minutes or so. This was 
around 4.00 p.m.’ 

AF 

Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

10/08/13 

Barwon Downs, killed on the Barwon Downs-Birregurra Road near Creamery Road. 

TP 

Southern Brown Bandicoot 

1 

24/06/13 

Point Addis, on the coastal path just east of Ironbark Basin, about mid-morning. 

GD 

Koala 

1 

27/06/13 

You Yangs, beside the Branding Yard walking track at the base of a steep slope; 
snoozing, then awake, in the fork of a gum tree. It was a young animal (not full adult 
size), on its own. 

HSc, LBr 


2 

25/08/13 

Qtway Ranges, one seen, another heard, along the St George River Walk at Lome. 

SQ 

Common Ringtail Possum 


25/06/13 

Barwon Fleads, in the Riverview Caravan Park. 

MG 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


27/07/13 

Karaaf Wetlands, Breamlea. ‘The number of kangaroos in Karaaf is excessive and 
certainly harmful, not only to their own future, but to seed-eating birds such as the 
Qrange-bellied Parrot. Qne large kangaroo was dead, having been previously caught in 
the post and wire fence separating the sheep paddock from Karaaf west...a miserable 
way to die.’ 

TFI 


1 

25/08/13 

Qtway Ranges, beside the St George River Walk at Lome. 

SQ 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

25/08/13 

Qtway Ranges, beside the St George River Walk at Lome. 

SQ 

Water Rat 

1 

18/08/13 

Queens Park, noted swimming in the Barwon River. 

SQ 

Red Fox 

1 

10/08/13 

Barwon Downs, road-killed on Barwon Downs-Birregurra Road just north of town. 

TP 


1 

22/08/13 

Eastern Park, noted at night. 

SQ 

(Not-feral) Cat 

1 

18/08/13 

Qcean Grove Nature Reserve, killed on Grubb Road, either going to or coming from the 
Reserve. 

TP 

Australian Fur Seal 

1 

17/06/13 

At W30, Thirteenth Beach, an adult male. 

MG 

Sub-Antarctic Fur Seal 

1 

20/06/13 

Thirteenth Beach, a juvenile. 

MG 

Leopard Seal 

1 

19/06/13 

Qn Thirteenth Beach. 

MG 

Fallow Deer 

3+ 

13/05/13 

In the reeds at Flospital Swamp, Connewarre. 

GD 

Brown Hare 

1 

25/08/13 

Belmont, loping leisurely west along Victoria Terrace at 12.15 p.m.; it may have come up 
from Seaview Park and was heading back towards the Barwon River Reserve near 
Princes Bridge. 

TP 

European Rabbit 


23/06/13 

Lake Victoria, diggings beside the lake. 

TP 

Humpback Whale 

2 

05/07/13 

Point Lonsdale. ‘Qn my return visit to Point Lonsdale lighthouse to see what might be 
happening as dusk fell, there were 2 Flumpback Whales (underside of tail flukes was 
brilliant white, and there was a clear view of the knobby little dorsal fin at one stage) 
travelling east at a leisurely pace, at 5.10 p.m.’ 

CMo 

Southern Right Whale 

2 

18/07/13 

Noted off Barwon Fleads Bluff, ‘swimming north.’ 

HE, 

Birdline 


Observers: AF, Ade Foster; CMo, Craig Morley; GD, Guy Dutson; FIE, Fledley Earle; FISc, Flelen Schofield; LBr, Lance Breguet; MG, Maddie Glynn; 
SO, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Bambra Wetlands Festival 
18-20 October 


GFNC’s Facebook 

httD://www.facebook.com/aeelonafnc 


GFNC’s webpage 

httD://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 



Leopard Seal, Ocean Grove beach, August 1986. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Reptiles and amphibians (Herps) 


Marbled Gecko 


17/07/13 

Geelong. ‘1 have discovered a family (of Marbled Geckoes) all different 
sizes living in a stack of wood that was destined for the fire. 1 still wonder 
how they came here.’ Email from Graham Thomson. 

per TP 

Common Frog let 


26/08/13 

Belmont Common, many calling during the day from the several wetlands 
at Jerringot. 

TP 


(Now that the coldest part of the year has passed, there should be more to report here in the coming months!) 


Other fauna 


Giant Cuttlefish 

1 

24/07/13 

Washed onto 7W beach Ocean Grove. 

MG 



Next fauna survey 


The GFNC hasn’t carried out any fauna surveys in the Meredith 
Education Area in the south Brisbane Ranges so far, and it is an 
attractive place which holds a great deal of promise, at least for 
Agile Antechinuses. Sugar Gliders and Brush-tailed Phascogales 
should be there too, although we won’t attempt to trap them. 

The program is as follows: 

Thursday 5 September, 1.00 p.m., set the smaii Eiiiott traps. 
Friday 6 September, Saturday 7 and Sunday 8, meet at 
8.00 a.m. to check the traps. 

We will have the Club’s 3 cameras, and perhaps others from the 
Friends of the Brisbane Ranges, in place before then and these 
we will collect and check on the Sunday. 


The Meredith Education Area is located on the north side of the 
Meredith-Steiglitz Road; from Meredith drive towards Steiglitz 
passing Davies Road and Pioneer Ridge Road on your right. The 
entrance to the reserve is on the left. 

I will wait at the entrance at the times above. 

Note: the October survey wiii be from Thursday 3rd to 
Sunday 6th October. 

The locality is yet to be decided but as the weather is likely to be 
warmer we will deploy both harp traps (for bats) and funnels (for 
reptiles), as well as the cameras. 


Bird observations 
August 2013 


...John Newman & Barry Llngham 


T he bird records for August continue to showcase the 

wonderful variety of wetland birds and raptors we have been 
seeing over winter. 


Freckled Ducks persist in good numbers in Ocean Grove and 
Drysdale. Recent rain has rejuvenated Lake Modewarre with 
thousands of ducks and some early wader returns after a 
complete drying out over last summer. Another record of a Sooty 
Albatross at Point Lonsdale complements the earlier record this 
winter. It is a rare pelagic species that does show from our shore 
occasionally. The Point Nepean Ospreys are being recorded 
regularly now and Angus Hartsthorn’s probable mating ritual 
record alerts us that we will all watch with excitement for news of 
a nest. Waders have begun to trickle back from the arctic 
summer to refuel on our beaches and mudifats, with Barwon 
Estuary and Blue Rocks proving choice locations. Tom Fletcher 
has recorded Swift Parrots again at Ocean Grove, and with the 
first records of these migratory parrots already back in Tasmania, 
we may see more local records as birds prepare to cross Bass 
Strait for the summer breeding season. Cuckoos are back as 
Spring appears, and the drier woodlands in our more northern 
areas continue to reward patient observers with birds such as 
Speckled Warbler and Red-capped Robins. 


Observers: 

AHn, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie 
Lingham; CFr, Chrissie Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DR, 

David Rantall; DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; 

GFNC Ex (Birdgroup Excursion); GGa, Geoff Gayner; GGt, Geoff 
Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GSh, Glenda Shomaly: GT, 
Graeme Tribe: JCrr, Jenny Carr; JN, John Newman; MG, Maddie 
Glynn: MHe, Marilyn Hewish; OBP, Orange-bellied Parrot Count 
team: PKw, Penne Kwiat: RGa, Rob Ganly; SO, Stuart Quick; 
TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb: WT, Wilma Tribe. 


Bird Group meeting 
Thursday 19 September 2013 

David Boyle 

will talk about tracking shearwaters. 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Musk Duck 

175 

28/07 

Swan Bay North, Ibbotson St to Anderson Rd. 

OBP 

Freckled Duck 

180 

01/08 

Begola Wetland, Ocean Grove. Exceptional number at a small urban wetland. 

GSh 


c200 

17/08 

Begola Wetland . 

AHn 


200+ 

13/08 

McLeods Waterholes, South waterhole. Large number still present. 

GMc 

Pink-eared Duck 

226 

25/07 

Avalon Saltworks, Abalone farm. Offshore rocks. 

OBP 


10 

01/08 

Lake Victoria. Rarely seen here. 

AHn 


1 

13/08 

McLeods Waterholes, South waterhole. 

GMc 


2+ 

16/08 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Call heard OH; 18:40. Heading SE to NW. 

CMo 

Australasian Shoveler 

6 

17/08 

Begola Wetland. 

AHn 


6 

01/08 

Lake Victoria. Rarely seen here. 

AHn 

Blue-billed Duck 

4 

23/08 

Mannerim, Rail Trail near Banks Rd. In creek. 

AHn 

Common Bronzewing 

28 

12/08 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Feeding on wheat put out at feeding table. 

TFI 

Tawny Frog mouth 

2 

10/07 

Barwon Heads, Caravan Park. 

MG 

Sooty Albatross 

1 

20/08 

Pt Lonsdale, over the Rip. Near Pt Nepean. 

AHn 

Little Penguin 

1 

06/08 

13th Beach. 

MG 

Australasian Darter 

8 

10/08 

Blue Waters Lake. Roosting in Willow and Gum trees (3+1+3+1). 

BML, BL 

White-necked Heron 

2 

10/08 

Connewarre, Black Rock Rd, near Barwon Heads Rd. Non-breeding plumage. 

DTy 


1 

25/08 

Lome, St George's River Tk. 

SO 

Little Egret 

16 

26/07 

Swan Bay, Oueenscliff GC. 

OBP 

Eastern Osprey 

2 

14/08 

Pt Lonsdale, over the Rip, near Pt Nepean. Talon touching, probable mating ritual. 

AHn 


1 

10/08 

Torquay, Surfcoast Hwy, near Grass Tree Park. Flying low in a S-W direction. 

TFI 

Black Kite 

2 

15/08 

Avalon, Point Wilson Rd. 

JCrr 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

25/08 

Wensleydale. White morph. Harassed by 2 magpies. 

JN 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

10/08 

Serendip. In grassland. Hawking, landing and then flying off again. 

GMc, GGa 

Little Eagle 

2 

26/08 

GBG, Eastern Beach. Gliding/circling area. 

DTy 

Brown Falcon 

2 

25/08 

Point Henry, Windmill Lane. Pair coming and going from pine tree. 

DTy 

Black Falcon 

1 

15/08 

Avalon, Point Wilson Rd. 

JCrr 


1 

13/08 

Connewarre, Minya Winery. Circling OH. 

TFI 


1 

23/07 

Newcomb, near junction of Bellarine Rail Trail and Bellarine Hwy. 

TL 


1 

15/08 

Werribee, Princes Fwy. Flying overhead. 

JCrr 

Peregrine Falcon 

1 

25/08 

Point Henry, gliding over Alcoa wharf. 

DTy 

Brolga 

3 

15/08 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. In paddock. One was performing a dance. 

JCrr 

Buff-banded Rail 

2 

17/08 

Begola Wetland. 

AHn 


1 + 

01/08 

Ocean Grove, Dare St. Noted around house garden for 6 days. 

GT, WT 


1 

26/07 

Swan Bay, Oueenscliff GC. Bathing in small pond under cover of shrubby glasswort. 

OBP 

Spotless Crake 

1 

26/07 

Swan Bay, Oueenscliff GC. Diagnostic 'motor bike' call hd. 

OBP 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

2 

10/08 

Blue Rocks. Resting on rocks. 

DTy 

Pacific Golden Plover 

1 

24/08 

Barwon Estuary, The Spit. Traces of breeding plumage still present. 

DTy 

Double-banded Plover 

5 

12/08 

Barwon Estuary. 

AHn 


10 

24/08 

Barwon Estuary, The Spit. Small group in breeding plumage. Disturbed by dogs. 

DTy 


21 

10/08 

Blue Rocks. Some displaying breeding plumage. Resting among rocks. 

DTy 


12+ 

13/08 

Blue Rocks. In full breeding plumage. 

PKw 


20+ 

11/08 

L Modewarre, W shore. In inundated saltmarsh. 

JN 

Hooded Plover 

8+ 

13/08 

Blue Rocks. 

PKw 


3 

28/08 

Breamlea, beach near 47W access track. 

GGt 

Latham's Snipe 

1 

27/08 

Point Impossible, Karaaf Wetlands. Flushed from reed beds. 

GGt 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

2 

12/08 

Barwon Estuary. 

AHn 

Eastern Curlew 

5 

12/08 

Barwon Estuary. 

AHn 


1 

16/08 

Blue Rocks. On rocks near shoreline. 

PKw 

Ruddy Turnstone 

1 

28/08 

Breamlea. Beach near 47W access track. 

GGt 


1 

27/08 

Edwards Point. 

AHn 

Red Knot 

1 

12/08 

Barwon Estuary. 

AHn 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 

10+ 

11/08 

L Modewarre, W shore. In inundated saltmarsh. 

JN 

Eastern Rosella 

20+ 

28/08 

Batesford, private property. Mainly in pairs. 

RGa 

Swift Parrot 

7 

11/08 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Single flock flying E at 1650 hrs. 

TFI 

Red-rumped Parrot 

52 

24/07 

Ocean Grove, John Dory Dr/Kingfish Ct cnr. 

CMo 

Blue-winged Parrot 

36 

11/08 

L Modewarre, E shore. Feeding on saltmarsh, up to the lake edge. 

JN 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

04/08 

Long Forest, Djerriwarrh Tk. Singing. 

MHe 

Pallid Cuckoo 

1 

28/08 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Cooks Tk. Spring return. 

AHn 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

2+ 

28/08 

Batesford, private property. 

RGa 


1 

12/08 

Ocean Grove NR. Late winter return. 

JCrr 

Southern Boobook 

1 

14/08 

13th Beach. Road kill. Between 36W and 40W 

MG 

Laughing Kookaburra 

2 

11/08 

Wensleydale. 

JN 

Satin Bowerbird 

1 + 

11/08 

Wensleydale. Heard. 

JN 

Superb Fairy-wren 

1 

25/07 

You Yangs, Western Plantation. All white bird with blue/black tail. 

TL 

Speckled Warbler 

1 

4/08 

Long Forest, OldhouseTk. Singing on scrubby slope. 

MHe 


2 

29/07 

You Yangs, NW of Stockyard carpark. 

AHn 

Weebill 

pr 

28/08 

Batesford, private property. 

RGa 

Spotted Pardalote 

2 

24/08 

Newtown, Vista Rd. Taking coconut matting fibres from hanging. 

SO 


2 

27/08 

South Geelong, Barwon Water Community Nursery. Nest hole in pile of potting mix. 

SO 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

1 + 

13/08 

Anglesea Heath. 

JCrr 

Grey Currawong 

1 

11/07 

Newtown, Mervyn St. Heard calling from TV antenna. Diagnostic 'cling-cling'. 

CMo 

Red-capped Robin 

2 

04/08 

Long Forest, Bermagui Tk and a separate bird at Happy Valley Carpark. Males. 

MHe, DHe 

Flame Robin 

5 

28/08 

Batesford, private property. 2 brilliant males; 3 brown birds 

RGa 


1 

18/08 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. 

DTy 


1 

29/08 

Newcomb, Newcomb SC. Brown bird. 

BL 


2 

11/08 

Ocean Grove NR, Nth Tk. Brown bird on grass, male in nearby tree. 

BML 

Zebra Finch 

10 

30/07 

Anakie, Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Rd. Remnant bush W of Wooloomanata. 

TL 

Diamond Firetail 

3 

30/07 

Anakie, Geelonq-Bacchus Marsh Rd. Remnant bush W of Wooloomanata. 

TL 
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GFNC excursion 

Andrew Dorman’s property, Bambra 
Sunday 15 September 2013 
Leader: Neil Mclnnes 

Spring will have sprung by the time our next excursion comes 
around so we are heading to Bambra to explore some bush on 
private property and do a bit of orchid hunting, among other things. 
Andrew has about 17.5 ha of bush that he is improving. He is also 
working with Land for Wildlife and is keen to see koalas return. We 
would like to make a plant as well as a bird list for him, so we need a 
good team of ‘plantos’ and ‘birdos’. 

We will start with a camp fire morning tea and a talk from Andrew 
about the site. We can cook lunch on the campfire as well if people 
want to. 

There will be no intermediate spot for carpooling, so please organise 
with your friends beforehand. 

MeetilO a.m. SHARP at 80 Fords Outlet Road Bambra: Turn at the 
intersection of Winchelsea-Deans Marsh Road and Fords Outlet 
road, first gate on the right after turning into Fords Outlet Road 
(Vic Roads 92 G7) 

Bring: Morning and afternoon tea, snacks, drinks and lunch; the 
usual winter gear (and sunscreen just in case!) and sensible walking 
shoes; binoculars, hand lenses for some plant ID and cameras. 

Contact: Neil Mclnnes, ph. 0408 102 802, 

Deborah Evans, ph. 5243 8687 


Inaugural 

Dick Southcombe Wider Geeiong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 8 October 2013 
Professor Tim Entwisle 
Foraging for freshwater red algae in Australia 

In recognition of Dick’s work in establishing the Wider Geelong Flora 
Lecture series with John Arnott, then Director of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, the GFNC is initiating an annual Dick Southcombe Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture. We are delighted to have Professor Tim 
Entwisle, Director and Chief Executive, Royal Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne, to present the inaugural lecture. 

Although now a busy administrator, having worked at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew before taking the position at RBG, Tim will be 
talking to us about his own research area which is freshwater algae. 
He has described dozens of new species, two new genera and a 
new family of algae and worked with ecologists on some of the first 
research into the distribution, seasonality and environmental 
responses of steam algae in Australia. 

This will be an opportunity to discover an area most of us know little 
about—as Tim puts it, ‘something a little bit different for everyone!’ 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 26 September 2013 
Wooloomanata 
Leader: Craig Moriey 

Once more we have been granted permission to visit this private 
property to the west of the You Yangs. It contains some very 
interesting habitat and affords the opportunity to see several species 
which are difficult to see anywhere else around Geelong. 

We may have the chance to see such delights as Black-chinned 
Honeyeaters and Rainbow Bee-eaters. 

Meet: 

For a 9 a.m. start. Inside the entrance to Wooloomanata off Sandy 
Creek Rd. (VICroads Ed.6 map 77 H8). Please note: this is a 
different meeting place to that of previous excursions. The 
Wooloomanata entrance is on the left just after the Western 
Plantation boundary. Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual 
as we will then drive further into the property. 

NB: no car-pooling arrangements at other venues have been made. 

Finish; 12 noon or later if you’d like to stay on for lunch. 

Bring: Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope (optional), 
sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy 
shoes/boots. Morning tea/lunch, water/drinks and also water/nibbles 
to carry if you wish. 

Enquiries; Craig 5221 4604, Lynne 0439 390 801 


Advance notice 
Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 29 October 2013 
Flight Behavior by Barbara Kingsolver 

What would happen if monarch butterflies suddenly appeared at the 
wrong overwintering site? 

Buy or borrow this fascinating and entertaining novel 
and join in the discussion. 


Mailing roster 

September; Tibor & Joan Korn 
October: Tibor & Joan Korn 
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Fauna Survey Group 
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General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 


Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 0439 390801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2013 

OCTOBER 2013 

3 

General Meeting: Jayden Woolley—Lower Barwon 

1 

General Meeting 


wetlands 

8 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

5-8 

Fauna survey 

11-14 

SEANA campout, Goulburn/Murray River area. Broken 

14-15 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


Creek FNC 

15 

Excursion: Bambra 

17 

Bird Group: Meeting—Threatened Bird Network: 

19 

Bird Group Meeting—David Boyle, Tracking 


Australasian Bitterns 


Shearwaters 

20 

Excursion: Gum Tree Flat 

21-22 

ANGAIRWildflower Show 

24 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

26 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata 

29 

Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 23 September 2013 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan(g)bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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